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This report discusses tvo aspects of the status of 
early childhood developsent services in Oklahosa: (1) a survey of the 
present efforts, progress, and supportive services in the state; and 
(2) a proposed plan to establish a nev state office of early 
childhood development. The report reflects the philosophy that every 
child in the state has a right to opportunities which insure total 
developsent and that it is the state's responsibility to provide 
these opportunities. In the first section, a thesis for a sodel state 
process of establishing quality progress is presented, stressing the 
developsental stages involved and the structures and objectives of 
the state office. Also, the sajor findings about Oklahosa child 
developsent activities are listed. The second part of the report 
includes a discussion of the proposed process for creating a state 
office, duties of an appointed task force, location of the office in 
state governsental structure, staffing, and publications. (SOH) 
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"The prospects never looked brighter and the problems never 
looked tougher. Anyone who isn't stirred by both of these 
statements is too tired to be of much use to us in the days 
ahead." 

John W. Gardner 



"No Easy Victories" 
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PHILOSOPHY 



To comprehend this study and proposal, an understanding 
of the philosophy on which it is based is necessary. This 
philosophy is in two parts: 

1. The belief that every child in the State, regardless of 
social and economic status, has a right for opportunities 

which ensure total development physical, mental and 

emotional. 

2. The belief that the State has the responsibility to 
ensure that quality opportunities are available in a 
comprehensive coordinated fashion for the total develop- 
ment of each child, regardless of social or economic 
status, in the State. 

By early childhood development we mean the services, 
programs and activities relating to the total development of 
all children from 0-6 years of age regardless of social or 
economic status. 

Many parents can and do provide quality developmental 
opportunities for their children. But many other parents 
need some assistance, not always financial, at various 
stages of their children's development. A recognition, by 
many parents, of the importance of providing opportunities 
for the total development of young children came, in part, 
as the result of the Head Start Demonstration program. 

As part of the "War on Poverty" effort initiated in 
1965 by the Johnson Administration, the Head Start Program 
was designed as an effort to ensure the maximum development 



of young children by addressing the physical » emotional 
and mental development of eligible children from three 
to public school age. 

This effort was limited » legislatively » to serving 
children of parents within the Federal poverty guidelines. 

The results of this effort have been closely observed 
and studied by persons who did not economically qualify 
for the Head Start Program. These persons can see that 
Head Start children have developed In ways that are most 
desirable. Other parents, who need like services » observe 
that Head Start Programs (full-day) also provided mothers 
an opportunity to work by providing someone qualified to 
care for her children. 

The Head Start Federal funding appropriations have 
always been limited. Only about 10 — 15% of the children 
eligible are now being served. Efforts to secure additional 
Federal support for early childhood development have been 
unsuccessful. The last major Federal bill was veroed by 
President Nixon in December, 1971. 

"Young children are the most important resource any 
State has "is more than a clique that many politicians use. 
Every child in Oklahoma should have (and must have) the 
opportunities to ensure his maximum physical, mental and 
emotional development. Each of these areas is equally 
important. If a child does not have a strong positive self- 
concept (emotional development) by the time he enters public 
schools, his chances for success are greatly diminished. If 
a child does not have the proper nutrition and preventive 



health treatment « he will not be able to take good advantage 
of the best school services available. 

Parents are the primary educator of their children. 
All other institutions and agencies should serve in a suppox • 
tive role to parents. Development and education starts at 
birth, not when a child starts to public school. But more 
and more studies indicate that many parents do not under- 
stand the various developmental stages of their young 
children. Because they do not know or understand this 
process, many parents do not provide the necessary learning 
and growing experiences a child must have from 0-6 years 
of age. More and more funds are being spent in Oklahoma to 
assist children remedially from 12 to 18 years of age (and 
older) who have not attained the emotional and mental 
development necessary to function properly in society. The 
Oklahoma Council on Juvenile Delinquency Planning in its 

report "Youth in Trouble a Shared Concern" (1970-71) says 

"The main thrust clearly mus' be toward prevention and keeping 
youth out of the juvenile justice system". (P. 11). 

Many children do not have good opportunities to develop 
because while their mothers work, these children are placed 
in custodial situations instead of good developmental settings. 

Many people believe that, now, States must recognize 
and accept responsibility for some role in early childhood 
development services. (For a review of activities of other 
states, see Attachment I.) This role includes, among others, 
a public policy and coordinated services delivery mechanism. 
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This State role could, in addition, include the 
establishment of a state-wide program for three or four year 
olds as in California or a smaller role of coordination and 
advocacy. In Oklahoma, the public school kindergarten has 
been available since 1972 and will become mandatory in the 
•74-75 school year. Therefore, Oklahoma, from a financial 
as well as an attitudinal standpoint, is not ready for the 
implementation of a statewide system similar to California. 

Every city and town in Oklahoma with more than 500 
population should be addressing the child development /care 
problems in their area in the same planning process as these 
units of government are addressing the areas of industrial 
development, housing, public transportation, viter, sewer, 
etc. 
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THESIS FOR MODEL STATE PROCESS 



The thesis for a model process that a state goes through 
in establishing quality early childhood development programs 
has been determined and appears to fall into two major areas. 

1. The developmental stages through which a State must go 
before the State can expect to establish a viable com- 
prehensive early childhood development organization 

(a State Office of Early Childhood Development) . 

2. The structure of the State Office that will ensure 
a well-balanced and comprehensive delivery system. 

THE STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT PROCESS 

There appear to be three major stages in the develop- 
mental process before the establishment of a comprehensive 
early childhood development program at the state level. 
These are: 

1. An awareness level. 

A. People - state-wide. 

B. Policy makers - state level. 

2. A commitment level. 

A. State Executive. 

B. State Legislative. 

C. State Agencies Directors 

3. An action level. 

A. State Legislature 

B. State Executive. 

The major efforts of a State Office of Early Childhood Develop- 
ment are: 



1. Planning and Advocacy. 

A. A State study including a needs assessment and 
statistical data gathering capacity. 

B. A resource coordination and utilization mechanism. 

C. Legislative development capacity. 

2. Program Maintenance. 

A. Capacity for delivering training and technical 
assistance. 

B. Delegation of authority for State or Federal 
Programs. 

C. Block Grants. 

Certain portions of the above process require simultane- 
ous development and other portions require following a 
sequence of events. The following will briefly describe 
what is intended by each of the various levels of development. 
1. AWARENESS LEVEL 

By awareness, we mean the general understanding and 
acceptance of the population throughout the entire state 
for the need of a comprehensive service delivery system in 
the field of early childhood development. This would 
include : 

A. An awareness on the part of public officials to 
the effect that there is a probl.em and a concern 
in this area. 

B. An awareness and an agreement on the part of the 
general public of the need for State involvement 
in the area of early childhood development, 
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C. An awareness and acceptance of a comprehensive 
early childhood development policy and state 
coordination mechanism by local, private and 
public operators of pre-school early childhood 
development programs. 

D. An awareness by state officials, both elected and 
public agency officials, of the many efforts 
currently being carried out in this State in an 
uncoordinated fashion in an attempt to address the 
overall child development needs of the State. 
There must be a common understanding by all of the 
above for the need to have something done at the 
State level. 

COMMITMENT LEVEL 

This means the commitment by the Governor, the State 
Legislature and the Chief Social Services Agencies* 
executives for the development of a State public policy 
which clearly indicates a commitment on behalf of the 
State of Oklahoma to serve children and their fa^ailies 
in a coordinated way. This commitment can be in the 
form of the establishment of organizations to begin 
exploring the problem, development of public policy to 
begin addressing the problems, the establishment of 
legislative regulations protecting children and their 
families and finally the appropriation of funds for 
specific services to children and their families in 
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providing a broad array of early childhood development 
programs throughout the entire State. Obviously, 
there is a broad range of types of commitments which 
can be made and have already been made in Oklahoma, 
but it has been found to be essential that a firm 
commitment must be made on the part of all three of 
the above State Public Policy leaders before significant 
new efforts can evolve in the area of Child Development 
at the State level. 

This commitment will be manifested in actions that lead 
to the creation of the State Office of Early Childhood 
Development. One person must be designated to coordinate all 
preliminary activities which lead to the creation of this 
office. 



MAJOR STATE OFFICE EFFORTS 



PLANNING AND ADVOCACY 

The State must first develop a Planning and Child 
Advocacy capability, the first major task of an established 
State Office of Early Childhood Development. A great 
lesaon should be learned from the mistakes of the 1960 's 
when funds for operating programs were available before a 
planning process had been established to decide as to how 
the funds might best be spent. Likewise, we have seen 
many organizations, including OEO and OCD, become so in* 
volved in the daily operations of such programs that there 
is little effective planning or advocacy going on. Experience 
shows us that such a State administering agency must have a 
well-balanced capacity to do both planning and advocacy as 
well as program operations. If States are. given the responsi- 
bility for operating programs before or at the same time 
they are setting up their planning and advocacy systems, 
the State will fail in the planning aspect because the 
office will get so caught up in day-to-day program operation 
at the expense of adequate planning and advocacy. The State 
Office should have at least one year to do planning and 
advocacy before considering acquiring program operations. 
1. STATE STUDY 

The Planning and Advocacy section of the State Child 
Development effort must include such efforts as: 

A. Gathering necessary data of all early Childhood 
Development efforts in State, and 

B. The assessment of needs (a comprehensive state plan) , 



(This will be first included as a part of an overall State 
needs assessment study as well as the development of an> 
statistical reports which will assist both Federal and State 
levels in maintaining a basic data base upon which to make 
effective legislative policy and management decisions. This 
is the first step recommended by the Education Commission 
of the States. The State should have a planning capacity 
whereby the State, after gathering its basic data, has the 
capacity to develop short and long range plans in addressing 
the comprehensive needs of all children throughout the State. 
This planning should not be limited to those services simply 
provided through Federal funding or State funding agencies 
but rather for the comprehensive delivery system of services 
to all children throughout the State.) 
2. RESOURCE COORDINATION AN.O UTILIZATION MECHANISM 

A. Identification and utilization of all existing 
resources. 

B. Coordination among these various resources, services 
and needs. 

C. Community Organization mechanism which can provide 
a communication network through the entire State 
from local communities (effective county 4-c 
organization is one approach and use of planning 
districts is another.) 

Likewise, a statewide coordinating mechanism should be 
in place that provides for the total utilization of all 
available community resources directed at serving children 
in specific areas. This does not mean placing all children 



■ervices in this office. The Department of Institutions, 
Social and Rehabilitative Services has and shall continue 
to have responsj bility for high risk children; the State 
Health Department, health services and the State Education 
Department, public school education. This coordination 
mechanism should be basically a community organi ?5ation opera- 
tion which is tied into the overall state planning system. 
3. CAPACITY TO INITIATE LEGISLATION 

A State Office of Early Childhood Development should 
have the capacity for developing public policy and 
proposed legislation relating to children's programs 
at the State level as well as the capacity to recommend 
and influence possible national public policy formula- 
tion in policy areas where a national direction would 
be desired. 



FINDINGS OF OKLAHOMA ACTIVITIES 



Oklahoma has many early childhood development efforts, 
programs and supportive activities (See Attachment 1 , 
page 27 ) , and many Oklahomans are definitely con- 
cerned, interested and involved in this area of 
endeavor . 

Oklahoma's early childhood development efforts are 
fragmented and categorical with no central focal leader- 
ship at the state level; and very limited leadership at 
local or area-wide levels. Therefore, 

A. There is very limited development of a comprehensive 
State policy or involvement with national early 
childhood development policy; 

B. There is no involvement in the local planning 
process (child care is not one of the elements 
addressed in many communities planning profiles) ; 

C. There is no one office at the State level serving 
as an advocate for young children with State, 
County or City Officials. 

D. There is no one central information center for 
early childhood development information and State 
activities. There is some duplication of efforts, 
ie, the Governor's Committee on Children and Youth, 
the State 4-C Committee and the Child Advocacy Com- 
mittee of Oklahoma Mental Health Association. 

The Department of Institutionr, , Social & Rehabilitative 

Services has primary State responsibility for high risk 

children, ie., blind, retarded, deaf, orphan, crippled 
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children, APDC children and provides protective serv- 
ices in the form of foster care, licensing of day care 
centers and day care homes and children's hospital. The 
Department of Institutions, Social and Rehabilitative 
Services is the State agency which receives most 
Federal matching funds for health and welfare services, 
including Title 4-A funds for day care and WIN day care. 
The mujor State Department of Education early childhood 
development activity is with the kindergarten programs. 
In Oklahoma, kindergarten for five year olds will be 
mandatory beginning with the 1974-75 school year. 
The Oklahoma State Health Department maintains many 
health services for young children through the County 
Health Department (examples: Maternal and child care and 
immunizations) . The Oklahoma State Health Department 
also operates a statewide network of public guidance 
centers. In heavily populated areas, these centers 
have as many as nine full-time staff members with some 
part-time staff. As of January, 1972, there were 14 
full-time child guidance specialists working in these 
centers. The Health Department has two part-time, very 
qualified early childhood development specialists at 
the state level who provide staff training and develop 
programs . 

The twenty- five Community Action Agencies in Oklahoma 
are the grantees for approximately $6.5 million of Feder- 
ally funded Head start Programs. Federal legislation 
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limits use of these funds to children of families 
within the Federal Poverty guidelines. The University 
of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma Stata Office of Economic 
Opportunity have the two training and technical 
assistance grants which support local Head Start 
Programs. 

The Oklahoma 4-C Committee is composed of representa- 
tives from the major State service agencies, Head 
Start and a few local communities. As presently con- 
stituted, there is limited membership. This committee 
is the State's major link to the Federal Regional 
Council. Its scope of effort is limited to assisting 
approximately ten communities with establishing local 
4-C committees and exchanging information of interest. 
The State 4-C committee's efforts will always be very 
limited as long as it does not have full-time staff . 
There are 940 licei:sed day care homes and 522 licensed 
day care centers (DISKS 8/1/73) in Oklahoma. One of the 
major concerns in regard to this group is the lack of 
staff training, either pre-serviciB or in-service. The 
DISKS licensing staff has responsibility for both 
licensing and training, but because of the number of 
centers and/or the large geographic territory assigned 
to each person, licensing activities require the major 
portion of staff time. gee Attachment 3, Page 3 8. 
In keeping with the national trends, more and more 
Oklahoma women are working outside the home. Women 
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make up 33% of the State work force. 30.5% of the 
married women with children under six years of age are 
in the Oklahoma labor force. 51% of the single women 
in Oklahoma with children under six are employed out- 
side the home. More and more industry is coming to 
Oklahoma that will employ large numbers of women. 
Examples: Frederick - Kellwood; Pauls Valley - Kellwood; 
Oklahoma City - Haggars, Western Electric; Atoka - 
Ethan Allen. The Tulsa and Oklahoma city Areas have 
approximately two-thirds of all available licensed 
day-care facilities. Oklahoma community planners and 
developers (State Industrial Development Commission, 
State and local Chamber of Commerces, large employers 
of women, planning districts and HUD Annual Arrange- 
ments with cities) are not now considering child care 
as one of the major elements in planning for a new 
industry. As more and more women seek employment out- 
side the home (public school teachers, nursing home 
staff, county government employees and hospital staffs) 
the community developers must address this problem. At 
the present time, a few hospitals in Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City are the major employers addressing the child care 
needs of their employees. 
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FOR THE PEOPLE, LEGISLATURE AND GOVERNOR: 



A PLAN TO ESTABLISH A STATE OFFICE OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 

To prepare a comprehensive state-wide early childhood 

development plan, to coordinate the many early childhood 

development activities now in Oklahoma and to develop 

programs to meet child care needs in the future, a State 

Office of Early Childhood Development should be established 

by the State Legislature and the Governor. Experience has 

shown that paid staff is essential for the task to be 

done. Coordinating committees serve another role and 

cannot perform the task desired. 

PROPOSED PROCESS FOR CREATING A STATE OFFICE 

The Education Commission of the States, Denver, Colorado, 
supported by a grant from the Office of Child Development/HEW, 
is providing technical assistance to States interested in 
developing a State ffice of Early Childhood Development. The 
Governor should request that this group assist an Oklahoma 
Early Childhcod Development Task Force in preparation of data 
to support the introduction of an enabling bill in the 1974 
session of the Oklahoma State Legislature. Because of the 
Legislature's position on the Governor not establishing 
another Sta*-.e Agency or office by executive order,* there must 
be legislative authorization for the State Office of Early 

* Prior working drafts of this proposal prepared during 
this year indicate that such an office could be developed 
by Executive Order or Legislative Mandate. 
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Childhood Development. Therefore, there should be an i ^-erim 
study made jointly by an appointed Task Force and the 
Legislative Council before the January, 1974 session of the 
State Legislature. 

The following is a possible approach to this study. 



ACTION 



ALTERNATIVES 



Governor appoint Use State 4-C Committee 
Early Childhood 
Development Task 

Force* to assist Use Governor's Committee 
Legislative on Children and Youth 

Council 

Appoint new task force 
of persons knowledge- 
able and experienced in 
area of early child- 
hood development. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

Appoint a 30 member task 
force. Necessary members: 



Dr. Wanda Draper-State 
Health Department 

Betty Young - Tulsa 
Past President of 
Southern Association 
of Children Under 6. 

Vernita Thru - State 
Head Start Director 
Association President. 

Senator Jim Howell 

Senator George Miller 

Representative Hannah 
Atkins 

Representatives from 
Education and Welfare 
Departments , State 
OEO, State Mental 
Health and private 
citizen representa- 
tion from each of the 
six Congressional 
Districts . 
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DUTIES OF GOVERNOR'S EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT TASK FORCE 

With assistance from Education Commission of States and the 

Legislative Council, this task force should prepare the 

* I make a distinction between Committee and Task Force. A 
committee is an ongoing group with a special interest. 
A task force is appointed to do one special task and when 
that task is completed, the group disbands. 
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necessary documentation for legislative hearings, incU Hng 
drafting a proposed bill, planning strategy on who should 
testify before Legislative committees and who should provide 
the various kinds of professional expertise prior to and 
during hearings and floor action. 

LOCATION OF STATE OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN STATE 
GOVERNMENTAL STRUCTURE 

One of the major concerns of many students of Oklahoma 
government is the need to reorganize state government so 
it can more effectively deliver services and can be better 
managed administratively. 

Ideally, the Oklahoma State Office of Early Child- 
hood Development should be in the State Human Development 
Division. Since reorganisation of State Government may be 
several years in coming, the Task Force should determine the 
most effective location under the present governmental 
structure. 

Experience of other States indicates that the initial 
location of the State Office of Child Development must pro- 
vide state-wide visibility and strong support from the 
State's key policy makers. 

The following state agencies should be considered when 
determining the best location of the State Office of Early 
Childhood Development, with each is my assessment of the 
pros and cons of each office as the best site. 
I- THE OFFICE OF COMMUNITY AFFAIRS AWD PLANNING . This " 
Office has a statutory base, has a state-wide operat- 
ing mechanism the eleven planning districts 



governed by local elected officials and its pri- 
mary objective is comprehensive planning. For the 
first two years of life, the State Office of Child 
Development should be preparing a comprehensive 
State plan and coordinating statewide activities. 
Many of the planning districts have advisory com- 
mittees of local citizens on crime, manpower training, 
etc, which allows local citizen participation and 
should likewise have an advisory committee on Child 
Care. This advisory group could assist local planners 
and decision makers in resolving area-wide child care 
problems. 

STATE HEALTH DEPARTMENT . This State agency's pri- 
mary responsibility is the health of all Oklahoma 
citizens and the delivery of health services, either 
direct services to people or health informational 
statistics and data. The State Board of Health gov- 
erns the state Health Department. The State Health 
Commissioner has already recognized the need to be 
responsive in the area of Early Childhood Development. 
H.' hjs omployocl, on a part-tine basis, two qualified 
r irly cl.ilclhoor] dcvolopmont specialist.^ at thn State 
Cfficc has r.omo staff in the guidance centers acres 

tno r.L...t..> as:^i'Tno.i to early ciildhood development 
proqratns. [f a State office of Karly Childhood 
[;< veiopin-aL were located in the State Health Department 
lI unoh'. run o.;t n;c> kind of visibility roquired 
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since most people look to the State Department for 
Health Services and Information. 
Ill* THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT . This department has 
traditionally maintained educational (mental develop- 
ment) programs for children six years of age through 
the 12th grade. Recently, Oklahoma has established 
a kindergarten program for five year olds, but this 
is not mandatory until the 1974-75 school year. If 
the State Office of Early Childhood Development were 
placed in the State Education Department, the concerns 
might arise regarding parent involvement and training, 
possibilities for broad coordination, reaction of 
parents needing multi-services and the independence of 
local school districts. 

The *»arly childhood development effort is for total 
development of a child and if located in the State 
Education Department many parents might view the 
effort as only a school readiness program which it 
should not be. 

In addition, the teaching staffs in public education 
must be certified based on college credits. Many 
workers in the early childhood development area are 
not so certified and many should only be certified 
based on competencies and performance. 
IV. THE DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS, SOCIAL AND REHABILITA- 
TIVE SERVICES . This social service agency provides 
most of its services to hi> h risk children the blind, 
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deaf, retarded, crippled, AFDC, orphans and protec 've serv- 
ices such as licensing, foster care, etc. The State's 
early childhood development effort should encompass 
all children regardless of social or economic status. 
Most children served by DISKS must qualify under some 
guidelines. Because of the strong emphasis on high 
risk children in- this agency an office of early 
childhood development located in DISKS would easily 
get over shadowed and might not be able to be as effect- 
ive as desired. Many people in Oklahoma still view this 
agency as "strictly welfare" and are very reluctant to 
associate with programs maintained by this department. 
V. THE STATE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY . This office 
has been required by congressional mandate to deal with 
programs to assist persons economically deprived as de- 
fined by the Federal poverty guidelines. Therefore, many 
Oklahomans would be very reluctant to affiliate with an 
office of early childhood development if located in this 
office. These persons could easily assume any state 
efforts as only available to the economically deprived. 
Working with an already established state-wide network 
will enhance the beginning efforts of a State office 
of Early childhood Development. The Head Start 
Program is operated by the Community Action Agencies 
and because of its large federal funding could easily 
overshadow any new state endeavors in early childhood 
development . 
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There is also the question of how long federal funds 
will be available from the national Office of Economic 
Opportunity for local Community Action agencies and the 
State office. If these funds are eliminated, another 
concern will be whether local and state funds will be 
available to continue the operation of local Community 
Action Agencies. 

The Task Force may have additional factors that must 
be considered when determining where the State Office of 
Early Childhood D<>velopment should be located in the 
State governmental structure. 



STAFFING OF A STATE OFFICE OF EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 

The staffing of a State Office should be in direct 
proportion to the size of the State appropriation. If a 
large State appropriation is available, staff accordingly. 

I recommend a very small staff with a very small State 
appropriation for the first year or two. The first year 
• or two most staff salaries could come from Federal grants. 
My recommendation is a staff of 5 or 6 the first year. 
Were is one possible approach: 

The Executive Director must have a PhD in Early Child- 
hood Dcvelopmnnt ana a .strojjg background in Administration. 

The current part-time Director of the State Health 
Departnent's Early Childhood Development program has these 
skills. This person and her qualified assistant are already 
on the state payroll part-time. 

OklahOi.ia now has two Head Start training and technical 
assistance qrants funded by the Regional Office of Child 
Development, Dallas. Tnese two grants should be located 
in the State Office of Early Childhood Development. At 
loast four persons arc presently salaried under these grants 
iH'! liive valuable exporionce, knowledge and contacts with 
alrcai'.y cxi.^.tinq early chllul-.oo^l development activities in 
ok Idh :n.i . 

Tiio HEW Intergovernmental Personnel assigned to the 
'•rfLCe at Co rrj-.: unity Affairs and Planning could be continued 
for another year. 

romp scares in the Pacific Northwest arc also receiv- 
i^'! Ti ^ r.t t.'qr..tci; .jrant from the Federal Regional Council 



DEST COPY AVAILABU 

for establishing a State Office of Early Childhood Deve ^p- 
ment. Tnis option could be explored in Oklahoma. 

The success of the State effort will be in direct 
relationship to the qualifications and experiences of the 
initial staff. 

After the passing of enabling Legislation to estab- 
lish the State Office and staff is selected the Office 
should be organized with four major program areas. 

1. Research and Planning - This should include the 
coordination with all organizations in the State 
with possible interest in the development of young 
children. 

2. Public Relations/Education - The use of all news 
media as a public education tool. 

3. Training and Technical Assistance - This should be the 
major focus the first year. 

L Program Operation - This section should not be opera- 
tive for the first 18 to 24 months. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 

PUBLICATIONS 

During this year of study and review, I have accumulated 
many documents, publications, pamphlets and books in regard 
to early childhood development in the nation and particularly 
in Oklahoma. Most of these will be available to the Executive 
Director of Oklahoma State Office of Child Development. 

But in the initial study of the state's early child- 
hood development situation by child advocates and decision 
makers, I want >;o highlight two publications: 

1. "Early Childhood Programs in The States: Report of a 
December 1972 Conference", The Education Commission of 
States, Report No. 34, March, 1973. 

2. "Establishing a State Office of Early Childhood 
Development: Suggested Legislative Alternatives", The 
Education Commission of the States Report No. 30, 
December, 1972. 
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SPECIAL REPORT: 

STATES MOVE TO MANAGE 
PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 



"Day Care and Child Development Reports", Volume 2, 
Number 9, April 16, 1973. 



Increasingly serious management problems are being 
created by state efforts to satisfy public demand for a 
variety of educational, health and social service programs 
for children. 

As program numbers increase, states are looking for ways 
to unscramble the bureaucratic maze resulting from Federal, 
state and local ground rules for financing, administering 
and operating them. 

Six years ago, Arkansas was the only state with a plan 
to coordinate children's services. Today, nearly one-third 
of the states have moved to establish single agency control 
and others are taking preliminary steps toward consolidated 
management. 

Several general approaches to coordination are emerging: 

— Some states have named an existing public, quasi- 
public or independent agency to coordinate programs. 
California tapped the Department of Education to be respon- 
sible for children's programs. Proposed legislation in 
Maine would make the State 4-C Committee the Office of 
Child Development. Appalachian states have used Intra- 
agency Child Development Committees, originally set up to 
develop and administer Appalachian Regional Commission 
(ARC) early childhood programs, as coordinating mechanisms. 
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nave i^^^^l^'^^'l^X^^^''-' 

system' ^othJ^\''! ^^"^ children's programs under the public school 
system, others have created new offices to develop universal, comprehensive 

^oS'unra"iSc:?iT' '^'^ - coSrdiraJi:; 

activUUs:^ ^ national summary of current and proposed child development 



ronr,i7r^ r 1 ^^^'^^^^^^ ""ted Interdepartmental Coordinating 

Committee for Early Childhood Education, composed of representatives from 
ave state agencies, to review all child development ap^llcationir ar«t 
reporting constraints have limited review to ARC prograL 0*!/^ 

earlv^^h J^^^ established Office of Child Advocacy to review state 
early childhood programs; exists on paper only since no funds were 
appropriated. 

dav r^r^'' °^Pf °f public Welfare, Health and Education administer 

day care and preschool programs; no coordinating agency. 

Arkansas : Governor's Council on Early Childhood Development, organized 
in 1967 led to 1969 establlshaent of Office of Early Childhood D^velopme"; 
R^W^M^?^"^^" programs administered by Departments of Health. Social and 
Rehabilitation Services and Fducatlon. 

California ; 1972 Child Development Act made Education Department state 
agency responsible for child care programs previously administered by 
Welfare Department In addition to its own children's centers program; 
pubUcly funded child development programs to be expanded over five years 
unaer companion 1972 Early Childhood Education Act. 

r'-^ ^of^?rf° ?K ^ ^° establish an Office of Child Development In Gover- 

r . Of ace (based on study conducted by Education Commission of States) is 
fore legislature. w / 



no 

be 



Connecticut; Day Care Division in Community Affairs Department 
adninisters state and Federally funded day care; conducted needs assess- 

rn^vx In oonjtinction with Office of State Planning; works with Health 
Department on licensing. 

.Delaware; Goal of statewide kindergarten program met by end of 1971-72 
scnool year; legislation to establish pilot, pre-kindergarten program, 
recommended by Department of Public Instruction in 1970, has yet to be 
considered; Children's Bureau in Health and Social Services Department 
monitors day care facilities and is licensing agency. 

Florida ; Office of Child Development, in Governor's Office, established 
uJi^i^' surveying needs to develop plan fov statewide 

O bv j'"" '^^3^'^^°°'^ education program proposal to be presented to legislature 
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(toors la; Two state agencies administer child development programs: 
Division of Early Childhood Education and Special Education in Education 
Department and Division of Family and Children's Services in Human Rea-^urcfts 
Department; General Assembly last year rejected Governor's task force 
report calling for state supported child care system; but passed state's 
first child development act, providing services for young children with 
physical or mental handicaps* 

Hawaii : Proposal before legislature would establish Office of Child 
Development to coordinate programs; state Education Department drafting 
child development legislation. 

Idaho: Office of Child Development established by executive order 
Nov. t 1971; it is surveying existing programs and projected needs, 

Illinois : Department of Children and Family Services, established by 
General Assembly in lCu9, coordinates and plans child development facilities; 
other departments also administer day care. 

Kansag : Democratic governor supported bill to establish state Office 
of Early Childhood Development in Governor's Office; Republicans backed 
measure to establish a division of services to children and youth in the 
newly created Department of Social Services; this passed the Senate but 
died in House when the Legislature adjourned until next year. 

Kent ucky: State Departments of Education, Child Welfare, Public 
Health, Mental Health and Economic Security administer children's programs; 
there is an Interagency Committee on Child Development, but no state 
office of child development. 

Louisiana : Federally funded day care programs administered by state 

Departments of Welfare, Education and Health and State Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Maine: Recently established state 4-C Committee would be made state 

Offict^ of Child Development under bill currently before legislature; 4-C 

Commiutee now xn Bureau of Social Welfare, Department of Health and Welfare. 

Nar^^land : An Office of Childhood Development in Department of Employ- 
ment and Social Services is developing a coordinated, comprehensive state 
plan for child development; it administers day care programs previoiisly 

operated by Social Services Department. 

Massachusetts : Legislation last year established Office of Children 
in state Office of Htjman Services; coordinates state agencies^ day care 
activities, and has power of the purse — with authority to apply for, 
cli:i uri'jute and spend Federal funds; Or f ice i;-; developing licensing codes 
and has licensing responsibility; legislation also established statewide 
system of local councils which determine needs, monitor programs, seek 
revenue sharing tiirids. 

Michigan ; Responsibility divided among three departments: Education, 

Social Services and Labor; in February State 4-C Coordinator's Office 

moved^ by executive order ^ to Governor's Office from Department of Social 
Services as step toward coordination of children's services* 
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Minnesota ! 1971 Child Care Facilities Act set up day care advisory 
cufumittee of parents, state agencies and community groups to advise welfare 
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m!^ .n!i;;^^^ '''' f""'" licensing appeals; proposed legislation would 

ChUd e^s I nhh bill before legislature, proposed by Minnesota 

Children s Lobby, would appropriate $4.4 nillion under Facilities Act for 

state to assuEse cost of Federal cutbacks. 

M ississippi ; 1971 executive order established interagency Chilu 
Development Council to design and implement statewide child development 
plan, legislature considering bills to establish public kindergartens 
create Office of Early Childhood Education in Education Departmwt ^d' 

Head Start, in public schools. ' 



Misso uri: 

care; 



isouri: State Division of Welfare responsible for licensing day 
dlvi». ^'^""Ji°\D«^P*«»«nt last year establishad early chilShoJd fduStlon 

pro1riL"'f:5^SL5rcaJp?d?"^ ^° ^-<»- - p"-^^^^^ 

Montana: Has State 4-C Project, but no State Office of Child Davelop- 
Consiit^Son ^'^'^ '° ^'^^^ * '''' °^ ^^^^ " i" ' 

Aeenclffrf^' °^ Department of Institutions and 

Agencies is licensing agency for public and private day care centars^ 

Lch i °1 '"^^ CHiUhood Education in Education DeparL^" pr^^lJ.r 

cM?Sinni f"''?^" '° ""^ ""^ ^^^^^'^ Throuih and support. larly 
childhood learning centers; two agencies eyeing cooperative pllnSlnl 

FamilffH^* t^^^^ '° establish an Office for Children and Their 

bUl io^lS n'r'?w''/'?''*°" Assembly; another proposed 

bill would put all funds for children's services in one budget. 

North Carolina; Office of Child Development, the administratlv. .rm of 
the State Interagency Child Development Committee operatersrSc^i;.; 
centers; in 1969. state Department of Public In.iruc"^ Jnltiif^d oUot 
project establishing full day kindergarten-early childbed ed^cltlon Winter. 

iear f . ''r'?'''w°"'" °' ^'^^ ^are Licensing estabU.J.ri«t 
year is developing licensing requirements and will require public and 
private centers to be licensed. puo^ic ana 

. Legislature recently rejected two bill, to establish 

nursorv^^ho'o'L"''"'' supervises day care ce^t.;. and 

nursory schools; no agency responsible for private kindergarten.. 

Ohio: Interagency Child Development Committee coordinates ARC 
lirltlT ' P"^!^'^ Welfare Department responsible for day care 

licensing; Education Department proposing legislation to establish public 

«"tijn:'o^ oi piL:s^:°\^ii^"' ---- - 

Or^fion: Children's Servic«is Division. State Department of Human 
IVT^itV responsible for children's social service programs; DepJ^twnt 
of Health Education and Welfare responsible for Head Start; no Hate 

orp'ri":te';L;:L!'^°'""*' ^'"^"""^ kindergarten programs or licensing 

Pennsylvania : State 4-C Committee is Child Development Committee and 
funding mechanism for ARC grants; several departments administer child 
development programs b.it there is no coordinating agency. 
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^.t JM.l\ t °^ ^^^^ Develop».nt in Governor's Office 

established by executive order July, 1972; a spinoff of State Child Develop- 
meat Council the ARC funding nechaniso. it coordinates all child devL^aiSt 
?mnlo^V^J°^"''o?r ARC programs and operates 50 centers under Enuirgincr 
Jeai!^;"' kindergarten program serves one-third af file- 

South Dakota ; State government reorganization delayed creation of child 

and PubTif wfff"' f Department of PubUc lLtructiot 
and Public welfare administer programs. 

Tennessee : Interagency Committee on Child Development first established 
to coordinate ARC programs, is broadening scope to include other cJuf 
development programs; is surveying state programs. 

lex^: 1971 executive order created Office of Early Childhood Dev.loo- 
ment in Department of Community Affairs; responsibilities includrplI^inS 
coordination, staff training and technical assistance; sponsoirJiJot ' 

llliVi' A '^^^^ development associates and helped establish d^n- 

i.tration day care centers. ammm 

Utah;: Supports public kindergarten system and several state deoart- 
ments administer Federal child development funds; lefiisUti^ ^o eHSush 
neTt'yelr'" °' ^development likely to be irltrodSced Jn^ejLtitfri 

V£rn|nt: Office of Child Development created administratively in 1971 
as part of the Agency for Human Resources; in 1972. legislation to Mtiblish 
OCD as coordinating agency submitted to. but not corlsidfred byriegiJujSrJ! 
licenses day care, private kindergartens and nursery schools ^d p?"iJ« ' 
technical assistance to upgrade programs. Social Welfare Department in 
Agency for Human Resources administers day care. 

Virginia : No single coordinating and planning agency for child 

Seuir^IIld ?n°Mrf; """^""/^ i° Department of 

Welfare and Institutions has developed licensing procedures. 

West Virginia : Interagency Council for Child Development established 
by executive order in 1971. last year developed compreheniive plan for cJild 
development services; would involve educational institutions, establish- 

srate^LrjocS'fS^ds':^ °^ 

chn /n'^r^" ' di^^sions in six state departments involved with 

child development programs; study cotmnittee looking into coordination; 
r,overnor'. budget would provide limited funds for start-up costs for 40 

CCIlu G ITS • 

;^yomins ; Several state departments administer Federal child develop- 
ment funds, but there is no coordinating mechanism; legislature this vear 
defeated a bill to establish public kindergartens but approved measure to 
fund programs for education of mentally and physically handicapped children. 



LI Mr^ U ^^i^"^tional sunnaary was prepared by contributing editor 
Kay McNett who is compiling a more complete state-by-state report on 
CD?/-- programs for children soon to be offered by DCCD Reports 
bKl^ ^ 
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An understanding of the model of development for a 
State interested in recognizing a role for the development 
of children 0-6 years is important. Concurrently, a know- 
ledge of the many and varied early childhood development 
activities in Oklahoma is also a necessity. This is a 
list that represents my knowledge and, in most cases, contact. 



I. TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(A) Colleges and Universities ; 

(1) Oklahoma state University - School of Home 
-Economic and Extension Division. 

Contacts: Dean Lela 0' Toole and Dr. Josephine 
Hof fer 

(2) University of Oklahoma - School of Education 
and Home Economics. 

(3) Tulsa University. 

(4) Eastern Oklahoma State/Wilburton. 
Contact: Dale Choubler 

(5) Oscar Rose Junior College/Oklahoma City. 
{6) Claremore Junior College/Claremore. 

(7) State Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education. 

Contacts: Nedra Johnson and Wanda Wilson 
(B) Federally Funded Head Start : 

(1) Oklahoma State Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Contact: Faye Campbell 
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(2) University of Oklahoma/Center for Continuii "f 
Education. 

(3) Eastern Oklahoma State/Wilbur ton. 
Contact: Dale Choubler 

II. PROGRAM OPERATION 

(A) Private for Profit and Private for Non-Prof it ; 

(1) The 385 licensed centers (see Attachment for 
breakdown by county) . 

(2) The 699 licensed family day-care homes 
(See Attachment for breakdown by county) . 

(B) Federally: Funded Head Start ; 

(1) The 26 federally funded Head Start Programs 
(Se^ Attachment for breakdown by program 
and county) . 

(C) Child Placing Agencies : 

(1) Ten (10) licensed agencies, such as Sunbeam, 
Catholic Charities, Lutheran, Baptist, etc, 

(D) Child Care Institutions ; 

Twenty-Four (24) - (See Attachment for breakdown 
by county) . 
III. SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS 
(A) State-Wide ; 

(1) Oklahoma Association of Children Under Six. 

(2) Oklahoma Association for Mental Health, Inc. 

(3) Sooner Chapter 

Kidney Foundation of Oklahoma - Southern Kansas 
March of Dimes 
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Oklahoma Rehabilitation Association 

Oklahoma Association for Mental Health, Inc. 

Oklahoma Association for Retarded Children, Inc. 

Oklahoma City Council on Alcoholism 

Oklahoma Dental Foundation for Research & Education 

Oklahoma Ear Bank 

Oklahoma Education Association 

Oklahoma Eye Foundation 

Oklahoma Foundation for the Disabled 

Oklahoma Heart Association 

Oklahoma Hemophilia Foundation 

Oklahoma League for Blind 

Oklahoma Lung Association 

Oklahoma Podiatry Association 

Oklahoma Society for the Prevention of Blindness 

Oklahoma State Dental Association 

Oklahoma Tuberculosis and Respiratory Disease 
Association, Incorporated 

Oklahoma Association for Children Under Six 

Oklahoma Psychological Association 

Oklahoma Association for Children with Learning 
Disabilities 

American Academy for Cerebral Palsy 

(B) Local : 

(1) Friends of Day Care, Tulsa 

Contact: Betty Young and Dr. Beth Lamb 

(2) Community Action Agencies 

(3) Local 4-C Committees 
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ia) Permanently Recognized 

- Oklahoma City/County (John Fleming - 

Community Council) 

- Chickasha 

- McAlester 

(b) Initially Recognized 

- Love County 

- Lawton 

- Ada 

- Tulsa 

(c) Talking Stage 

- Norman 

- Miami 

- Vinita 

- Muskogee 

(4) North Oklahoma City Day Care Center Association - 
Betty Kerr, President. 

(5) South Oklahoma City Day Care Center Association - 
Jack Wagner, President. 

(6) Voluntary Day Care Directors Association - Oklahoma 
City - Skip Zdananski. 

(7) Association for Child Care Administrators - 

Oklahoma City - Mary Lou Acres. 

IV. STATE AGENCIES AND COMMITTEES INTERESTED IN EARLY 
CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT 

(A) Department of Institutions, Social and Rehabilitative 
Services. 

Contact: Florence Frank (Licensing) Pauline Mayer 
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(B) State Department of Education. 

(1) The major Department of Education Activity in 

the early childhood development area is the 

public school kindergarten program for five 

year olds. This half-day program will be 

mandatory in Oklahoma the 1974-75 school year. 

Contacts: Dr. Fisher, Ms. June Guber and 
Ms. Sally Augustine. 

(C) State Health Department. 

This department has recognized the need for a State 
total child development program (known as a preventive 
rather than a remedial effort) . Through the public 
guidance center state network maintained by the State 
Health Department, two state level early childhood 
development specialists, (part-time consultants) pro- 
vide programs, in-service training or guidance center 
staff and written materials. 

Contacts: Dr. Leroy Carpenter, Dr. Ron McAfee, 
Dr. Wanda Draper, Ms. Sue Williams 

(D) State Department of Mental Health. 

(1) Child Advocacy Committee of State Mental 
Health Association, Inc. 

Contacts: Beth Lacey, Ruby Duke and Beth Holmes 

(E) Oklahoma Office of Community Affairs and Planning. 
(1) The major child development concern of this 

state agency is that local and regional planning 
groups in the State recognize that child care 
is one of the elements of a comprehensive 
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conununity planning document and that area-wide 
efforts bo so coordinated that duplication prob- 
lem areas identified and addressed. The eleven 
planning sub-districts cover the entire state ♦ 
Contact; John H. Montgomery 

(F) State Community Coordinated Child Care Committee ♦ 
(State 4-C) 

Contact: Ms. Mayme Jackson^ Chairman 

(G) Governor's Committee on Children and Youth. 

(H) State Health Planning 
Contact: Jack Boyd 

Charlotte Leach 
IV • OTHER IMPORTANT CONTACTS 
Ms. Betty VJard 

Education Specialist to the Goverr.jr 

State Senator James Howell 
Chairman 

Senate Common Education Committee 

State ^^er.ator George Miller 
Senate Representative 
on Education Commission of States 

Ms. Sally Allen 
Project Director of 

Early Childhood Development Project 
Education Commission of States 
Denver/ Colorado 

Mr* Tommy Sullivan 
Assistant Regional Director 
Office of Child Development 
Dallas/ Texas 

Ms. Hannah Atkins 
House of Representatives 
Member of ECS/Early Childhood 
Development Task Force 
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9-1-7 



.54. Ohfuskeo. 



<7 



.5;;. ni;la!.f.i.in /^O/'^ 



.50. Ottnv/rt, 
.69. Pav.ncc. 
.CO. Payne_ 




.01. Pitt5;Uuu, 



.02 Pontolo< 
.03. Pott. <^ 



CI, Pu.-.hnmtchn 

0 Jj . Ro r r Mills / 



Roc-. 

36. Rollers Z— 



67, SeminoJe. 
. CS, Sequoynh — Sfr^ 



00. Stcpiic-ns 
.70. Texas. 



7 



-72. Tulsa 



.V3, VfV<f.cnor, 



n 



-74. V.'«T5hin»jlon 
^75. Waslii tn~o<:2. 
.70. VuoJy. - 



— 77. \V<t.-j:Trnx 
^Vot 



Lici-iiji-D I PROvisio:; 

DAY ."ARK CE-ITERS 
PROVISC:iAL « (P) 



1, Adnir. 



..IV LICr^NSED 
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2. Aifnlfa. 

3, Atoka 



.27. Gruat. 
.75. Greei. 



.53. Mav/ata. 



/ 



4. Beaver. 



.29. Ha mr^n, 
.30. Harper. 



5. Bsckljam_^>^ 



6, Bl«ine_:rril_ 



.31, Haskell 

,32. HuwhrtS y 



.54. Okfuskee. 

..55. nVtnhnma /<::^>^ 

.56. Okmiilgee-.^^ 



.57. Osage— 
.58. Ottawa. 



/ 



7. Bryan, 

8. CadrJo. 



_33. Jackson. 



9. Dmadiaa-i;a2- 

10. rartftr ..V-C^ 




.34. Jefferson, 
35. Johnston 



.59. Pawnee. 
.60. Pnyne_ 



/ 



7 




11. Qi«ro!:ee- 

12. QioctflwJicll 



37. Kinti fis her^ 



.61. Pittsburg. 
.62 Pontotoc. 
.63. Pott.— 



13. Cirtiarron- 



, 3S . Kiov/a 
.39 



14. Ce^elanciyy" / (tj^io. 



. Lntirr.or— 



.64, PushmatahO' 



LeFlore. 



65* Roger Mills. 



15. Coal 



16. Coinanchf* 

17. Cotton / 

18. Cvaig 

19. Creek 

20. Custer — 
A'ar e IT 



41, Lincoln ^ ^ 



. 66. Rogcrs< 
* 67. Seminole 



.68. Sequoyah 



43. Love. 



.44. McCiflin 



69. Stephens 
.70. Texas 



.45. McCurtain 



in 



21. Del a 

22. Dewey 

23. Ellis 



.46. Mcintosh 



.71. Tillman / 



.72. Tulsa. 



.47. Maj( 



.73. Wagoner. 



.48. Marshall.. 



49. Mayes 



J2> 



■74. Washington 



24. Garfield 

25. Gnrvin — 



/ ^ /f'^ ^ Murray. 



-75. Washita 



J. 



26. Grndy- 



.51. MuKkoi^ee 
.52. Noble O . 



.76. Woods 
.77. W05 
.Tot(lJlld2s 



DS-S-12 (Revised 1-59) 
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1. Adnir, 
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2. Alf«lfn. 



3. Atokn. 



4« Denver. 



5. Becldjam, 

6. lJininc_ 

7. Hryan 

8. Caddo 



9. Cnnndi..n. 



10. Cnrlcj 



13. Cinmr ron— 

15. Cor>i 
10 



. Co.iuinclj'^. 



17. Cotton 



18. Crair. 



19. Ccci 



20. Qjstcr. 



21. D^lavare 

22. D^v'ty 

23. ElJis 




24. onr field 
Garvin — 
20. Cr.ifly 
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.27. Gr».nt. 
,23, Greor. 



.29. narnoti_ 
30. I!rirpor«. 
.31. I!at.kcil. 




.32. 
_33. J/iclcKon. 



34. 



35. 



Jefferson 
Johns toil 



36. 



11. C\^OTt^.ol' / 37. 

12. Qioctaw. »3S. 



lUngf isher. 
Ki ov.-a ■ 



.39. 
.40. 
41. 
.42. 
43. 



Lnt ir.'.er- 
LcPlci't.'. 
LitKoln. 
LoKan — 
Love 



.44. McClain 
45. 



46. 



McCurtain 
Mcintosh — 
Ma j o r 



Marshall. 
M.nycs 



.47. 

.49. 
.50. Murr.iy 
.51. 
.52. 



MuskoEce, 
Koblc 
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S3. Nov.ala. 



.54. Ohfu.skco 
_55. Oklnhomn 



.56. Olcinuliice 



,SS. Ottawa. 
.59. Pim-nec. 
.60. PaynR_ 



.61. Pittcbiirc 
.O?. Pontotoc 
-63. Pott 



.JSL 



.CC Push:natoho- 



6f>. Roccr Mills- 



.C7\ Seminole. 
"CS:. Sequoyah 



6r'. Stephens. 



.70;. Texas. 



.71.. Tillman 



. Tulsa 



.73. V/aijoner. 
-7<I. Wnshington 
-7S. Washita 



— '76. Vioods 



.77*. Wo 0 c t vC^rrf^^ 



Okln. DPW 



L.U:onr»ed (1) 
Applications (a) 



1. Adair 



% Alfalfn. 
3, Atolcn 



4. Beaver. 



5, ned;h/un, 

7. Bryan 

8* Caddo 



9. Oin;uM.'3n, 
30. Carter 



11* QicroUec. 



12. Qiocl 
33. Cimarron 



15- CoaJ 



1C» Comanchc- 
Cotton..- 

18. Craig 

19. Creek 



20. Custer, 



21« DelnA'dre 

22. De»vcy^— 

23. Ell is 



24. Garfield 
25* Garvin — 



26. Grady- 



County List 
27. Gn:nt 



,22. Groor.. 



.29. Ilnrmon, 
30. Harper. 



.31. HajcUcIJ, 
.32. llnfjhes^ 



j33, Jackson, 



,34. Jefferson, 
^35. JolinstorL- 
36, Kny 



.37 . Kingfisher 



33. Kiowa, 



,39. Lntif.'iCr^ 
•40. LeFlorc. 

41. Lincoln - 
.42. Logan 

43, Love 



M. McClain 



.45. l5cCurtain 
.40. Mcintosh- 
-47* Major 



.48. Marshall. 
-49. Mayes 



— 50. Murray- 



»S1. Muskotioc_ 
.52. Noble 
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53. NWflfn 



.54. Okfuskee ^ 

_55. Oklahoma. 



Jifi. Ottmvn. 
.55. Pmvnce. 
.OCt. Pflyno_ 



.61, Pittsburc 
.02 Pontotoc_ 
-C3. Pott 



JA. Puslimataha. 



65). Rocer Mills. 
CG*'. Roners 



67. Serainoto. 

.6C Sequoyah 

CD* Stephens. 

.70?. Texas 



.71,. Tillman- 



.72!. Tulsa 



.73. Wnconer. 



-7<C, Washington 

-75. Vi'asliita 

-76, Woods 



.77. Wotfclwai 
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